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THE valued policy law has been killed in the legislature 
of South Carolina, but it was a narrow escape. It was 
favorably reported by the judiciary committee, was called 
up for discussion and debated for two hours, and was only 
prevented passing by five votes. The Comptroller-Gen- 
eral had denounced it in his last annual report, represent- 
ing that the passage of the bill would inevitably be followed 
by the withdrawal of all insurance companies from the 
State, but the friends of the bill were nevertheless deter- 
mined to crowd it through if possible. That it was de- 
feated by even so close a vote, was due to the energetic 
efforts of a number of agents of companies, residents of 
the State, who hastened to the Capital and labored with 
the members of the legislature individually. The success 
of their efforts indicates that agents can protect themselves 
from hostile legislation when they awake to an apprecia- 
tion of their responsibility in the matter. 





IT is a suggestive fact that when intelligent action is 
taken to regulate assessment insurance and secure proper 
protection to its members and the public, it results in 
the closing up of many speculative concerns. We recently 
published a list of companies closed up in Massachusetts 
in consequence of the passage of a law by the legislature 
requiring them to put their business ona basis that would 
insure honest dealings with their members, and elsewhere 
we print in this issue a list of companies that have just 
been dissolved in Pennsylvania by order of the court. 
These were mostly of the regular speculative grave-yard 
type, against which actions were brought by the Attorney- 
General with the result indicated. The country is over- 
run by concerns of this kind, and the action taken in 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, shows how necessary it is 
that their ranks should be weeded out. Pennsylvania 
alone has, within the past three years, buried at least fifty 
of these swindling concerns, organized for the sole purpose 
of robbing the public and enriching their managers; the 
moment their nefarious operations attracted the attention 
of the law officers, and efforts were made to secure proper 
guarantees for the protection of their members, that mo- 
ment their schemes were defeated, and in the end the 
companies driven out of existence. Other States need 
restrictive legislation in the same direction; there is no 


assessment plan of insurance, provided it can be kept 
within the limits of honest dealing. The success that has 
attended its introduction would seem to indicate that it 
may be made to perform a useful purpose, and, under 
proper safeguards, to furnish temporary insurance to many 
who would not otherwise make such provision for their 
dependents, but it can in no sense furnish absolute guaran- 
teed life indemnity that is lasting. Without legislative 
regulation, however, mismanagement and fraud are such 
conspicuous features of its operations that the plan itself 
is greatly discredited, and any little good it might contain 
is overwhelmed in an avalanche of abuses. 





ANOTHER explosion of natural gas occurred in Pitts- 
burgh last week, resulting in the death of one person, 
seriously injuring two others, and completely wrecking 
three buildings. It occurred late in the afternoon, when a 
young woman started to go into the cellar of one of the 
houses with a lighted lamp. Asshe opened the cellar door, 
the explosion took place with the fatal results indicated. 
In the street in front of the wrecked houses, a natural gas 
main had been laid, but no connections were made with 
the houses. The theory is that a leak occurred in the 
street main, the gas from which had been forced into the 
cellar of the house. As this gas is entirely odorless, its 
presence was not discovered until a flame was brought in 
contact with it and the explosion resulted. This is but 
another illustration of the great danger and the additional 
fire hazards to be anticipated from the introduction of 
natural gas. Should it ever be brought to New York 
and Philadelphia by pipe lines, and generally introduced 
for heating and illuminating purposes, there is no predict- 
ing the havoc that might be wrought. Still, the proposi- 
tion to do this is meeting with much encouragement ; this 
gas is already extensively used in western Pennsylvania, 
and underwriters should take measures to ascertain to 
what extent they can afford to accept the hazards it car- 
ries with it. 





AT a meeting of the New York Board of Underwriters, 
held on Monday, the resignation of M. B. Wilson, superin- 
tendent of the insurance patrol, was tendered and accepted. 
This was the result of his own testimony before the Senate 
investigating committee, wherein he acknowledged that he 
had given a bribe to General Shaler to influence him to 
purchase certain property for armory sites, for the sale of 
which Wilson received a liberal commission. This testi- 
mony led to the arrest and indictment of General Shaler, 
and placed both him and Wilson before the community in 
the light of criminals. In our issue of last week we re- 
cited the facts of the case, and stated that the under- 
writers could no longer afford to employ or indorse Wil- 
son, but must relieve him from his position. The patrol 
committee called on Mr. Wilson and asked for his resigna- 





objection to a fair and honest trial being given to the 


tion, which he gave them, the Board of Underwriters sub- 
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sequently accepting it. We wish to do full justice to Mr. 
Wilson. For sixteen years he has been at the head of the 
patrol service in this city, and has all that time been an 
active, vigilant officer, and through his efforts the under- 
writers have been saved thousands if not millions of dol- 
lars. He is an intelligent, capable man, a good organizer, 
and as a leader of others in times of danger, knows no 
fear. In the real estate transactions referred to, he had a 
right to act as a broker for the owners, and to accept pay 
for his services ; but when he arranged to bribe an officer 
of the city government, he deliberately committed an 
offense for which the law provides a penalty of imprison- 
ment or a heavy fine. In these days, when it is generally 
believed that official corruption abounds to an alarming 
extent, public sentiment runs very strong against anyone 
detected tampering with official integrity, and Mr. Wil- 
son’s confession brought down upon him the righteous 
and vigorous denunciation of the public. The underwrit- 
ers were bound to respect public sentiment, and to dis- 
miss from their employ a man guilty as Mr. Wilson con- 
fessed himself to be. In permitting him to resign, the 
board deal leniently with him, which is excusable in view 
of the valuable services he has rendered them in the past. 


































THE movement among underwriters for the establish. 
ment of a uniform rate of commissions for agents and 
brokers, while still lacking a positive order for the enforce- 
ment of the proposed compact, is reported to have already 
borne good fruit by preventing applications from agents 
for further advances. While the companies are discussing 
the feasibility of reducing commissions, agents are not 
encouraged to press their demands for increased compen- 
sation. There is still hope, we are informed, that the 
agreement for uniform commissions will become effective 
at an early day. The list of 120 signatures of companies, 
binding them to adherence to the plan, can be filled up 
without difficulty at any time, but it has been deemed 
best to delay the matter with a view to overcoming the 
objections of certain companies whose co-operation is 
desired. As these maintain their original position, that 
the uniform rate compact should go hand-in-hand with 
other reforms, especially in metropolitan practices, there 
is not much hope of their committing themselves to the 
one unless the other is included; they express their 
willingness, however, to co-operate with the majority, and 
to abide by its decision, while not absolutely committing 
themselves to the compact. They have hoped that, by 
holding back on the uniform rate“ proposition, they could 
force through certain other reforms in practices that are 
equally urgent, in their estimation. It is now proposed 
to put the uniform rate compact into force at an early 
day, and we fail to see why, if it is satisfactory to a 
majority of the companies, the minority are unwilling to 
commit themselves to it, unless by their refusal they hope 
to obtain some advantage over their competitors. The 






































situation calls for reforms, and, as half a loaf is declareg 
to be preferable to no bread, the minority might well be 
thankful to obtain the benefit of whatever of good there js 
in the uniform commission compact, and trust to the 
future to bring about the other improvements they feel so 
anxious about. 





UNDERWRITERS have long had good ground for com. 
plaint that there was no restriction imposed by law upon 
insurance companies making their headquarters in the 
District of Columbia. As a consequence, companies 
organized there are not required to make any deposit for 
the protection of their policyholders, nor are they sub. 
jected to any official supervision. Washington local com. 
panies prowl through the country seeking business by 
underground methods, and others, wholly irresponsible, 
gather in premiums from all sources with no intention of 
rendering any equivalent therefor. None of these pay 
taxes in the States wherein they obtain business, and 
thereby have a great advantage over the law-abiding com. 
panies. Our English friends have sent over several of 
their speculative companies, organized especially to catch 
American business, which came into the country by the 
Washington back door and succeeded in doing a great 
amount of injury to the insurance interest, and bringing it 
into reproach. The legitimate companies have been urged 
to use their influence to secure the passage of such laws 
by Congress as would subject Washington companies to 
the same amount of supervision that the legitimate com. 
panies are subjected to in the various States, where they 
bear their share of general taxation and make deposits 
for the protection of their policyholders. A petition to 
Congress has been prepared by the managers of the 
Anglo-American Fire Insurance Company, praying that 
body to pass such laws regulating insurance in the District 
of Columbia as prevail in New York, Massachusetts or 
Pennsylvania. The source whence emanates this petition 
is something of a surprise, for the Anglo-American is 
notoriously an underground company, not lawfully ad- 
mitted to do business in any State, yet seeking it in all; 
it was hardly to be expected that the managers would ask 
for the passage of a law that would compel it to deposit 
$200,000 for the protection of its policyholders, and to 
compete on equal terms with those companies that comply 
with the laws of every State wherein they do business. 
H. H. Finley, manager of the company, made us a short 
call last week while on his way to Europe, and assured us 
that the company will put forth its best efforts to secure 
the passage by Congress of suitable insurance laws for the 
District of Columbia, and earnestly desires the aid of all 
legitimate companies to secure this result. He says, 
further, that he has always sought to have the company 
comply with the requirements of the various States, but 
the stockholders have objected. His visit to Europe, he 
says, is with a view to effecting such a change in the 
ownership of the company as will put it on an equality 
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with the legitimate companies doing business in this coun- 
try. We hope he may be successful, for the fact that it 
has been doing business by unlawful methods has been a 
reproach to it, as it is to every company that ignores or 
defies State laws. The movement to obtain insurance laws 
for the District of Columbia is one that underwriters should 
support, regardless of its origin; the necessity for such 
legislation has long been admitted, for irresponsible Wash- 
ington companies, of the wild cat and underground spe- 
cies, have been an aggravating thorn in the side of the law- 
abiding, tax-paying companies. If the Anglo-American is 
acting in good faith in the matter it should be encouraged ; 
if it is not, the matter should be taken out of its hands 
and pressed upon Congress by well-known underwriters, 
whose motives are above suspicion. With the Washing- 
ton back door closed, it would be difficult for any specula- 
tive concern to do business in this country, or to even 
exist without coming under official supervision. We are 
not admirers of such supervision, but as long as it exists 
and the majority of companies are obliged to submit to it, 
and to carry the burdens imposed by it, all companies 
should be brought within its purview and thereby placed 
upon an equality in the competition for business. 





From statements in THe SpecTarTor, it looks as though some of the 
brokers who have been placing underground insurance in New York 
have turned States evidence.—Cincinnati Price Current. 

That is just about the size of it, however ungrateful it 
may appear in the eyes of our contemporary. We may 
add that some of the Cincinnati companies are implicated 
by the statements made by these unwilling witnesses, who, 
to save themselves from prosecution, have been compelled 
to “ give away ”’ their seductive accomplices. The editor 
of the insurance department of The Price Current is the 
president of a Cincinnati insurance company, and has 
taken every occasion to denounce the New York under- 
ground law as arbitrary, unjust and unconstitutional. We 
agree with him toa certain extent, but maintain that while 
it remains upon the statute books it should be obeyed by 
all citizens and by all corporations, while our contempo- 
rary seems to hold that it is the duty of companies to defy 
the law and to encourage citizens in doing so. In another 
paragraph he says: 

There are several firms in Cincinnati that have a business in New York. 
They are stockholders in Cincinnati insurance companies and familiar 
with their ability to pay and their character in the settlement of losses. 
They insure their New York property in Cincinnati companies. The 
business is done here in Ohio, and yet the New York insurance law 
claims to have the power to subject them to a fine for so doing, and also 
to fine any person they may select to ascertain the amount of any loss 
that might occur, 

These good citizens of Cincinnati know that the law of 
New York State prohibits unauthorized companies “ doing 
business” in this State. The assumption that because the 
policy on a New York risk is signed in Cincinnati, the law 
is not infringed upon, is such an absurdity that any court 
would set it aside as a palpable evasion. Where the risk 
is the “ business” is transacted in all its essential features, 








and the mere clerical work of signing a policy to give 
binding effect to completed negotiations, cannot remove 
the transaction from the jurisdiction of the State. The 
better way to overcome obnoxious laws is to observe 
them honestly while they exist, and use only legitimate 
and honorable methods to secure their repeal. The 
greater the hardships resulting from unjust laws the more 
easily can they be set aside. Cincinnati owners of New 
York property can obtain all the insurance they require 
without defying the authority of the State, and in com- 
panies quite as responsible as any Cincinnati can boast 
of, notwithstanding the fact that some excellent com- 
panies are located there, solvent, trustworthy, and 
that pay their losses with great promptness. Ohio 
has a law on its statute books similar to that of New 
York, and when a New York company has ignored or 
defied it, we have observed that the esteemed insurance 
editor of The Price Current has not failed to indulge in 
vigorous comments upon the depravity of New York com- 
panies. But then, it was 42s ox that was being gored. 





TAXING LIFE INSURANCE SAVINGS. 


HE president of the Board of Taxes and Assess- 
+. ments of New York city, Mr. Coleman, is reported 
to have testified before the Senate investigating committee 
a few days ago that “the eleven principal life insurance 
companies have rolled up an accumulated capital of 
$264,588,000, and are taxed on nothing but their buildings. 
The policyholders all over the Union get the advantage of 
the city protection without paying a cent for it.” He also 
referred to the large and increasing funds in the keeping of 
savings banks, intimating such also as a proper basis of tax- 
ation. Without attempting to correct the misleading fig- 
ures quoted by Mr. Coleman in this connection, let us sug- 
gest to him whether the great and beneficent institutions 
he has a desire to see taxed, even heavier than they are at 
present, have derived as great benefit from New York city 
as the city itself has been benefited, directly and indirectly, 
by having the headquarters of these exponents of thrift 
and frugality located within its corporate borders. It has 
been hinted that Mr. Coleman’s testimony was furnished, 
perhaps, with a view to priming the coming legislature with 
material for another raid on life insurance companies, which 
experience has demonstrated is to be expected with peri- 
odic regularity. Little attention was paid, however, to 
his clouded statements in this direction before the com- 
mittee, and it is more than probable that his gun has mis- 
carried. There has always existed a manifest desire with 
legislators and public officials to make their constituents 
believe that it is their unswerving purpose to lessen the tax 
burdens of individuals by making corporations contribute 
a liberal share to the public revenues. And while such 
officials are perhaps well aware of the fact, the public little 
understands that in taxing the funds of certain institutions 
for the avowed purpose of lessening individual taxation, 
there is a boomerang attachment to such legislation, 
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for the burden of this taxation inevitably falls back 
upon the shoulders of individuals. Rich corporations, 
devoted to money making for their stockholders, are legiti- 
mate subjects for taxation, on a proper basis, and they 
should be taxed in the same way that individuals engaged 
in similar enterprises for earning money are taxed. But all 
reasonable men, unbiased in their views, must admit that 
the funds held in trust by life insurance companies, which 
compose almost their entire assets, or “capital,” as Mr. 
Coleman terms it, for the ultimate benefit of widows and 
orphans, do not represent a proper basis for taxation. Life 
insurance companies can in no sense be called money-make 
ing corporations, for they do not earn money for stockhold- 
ers. Such few of the life companies as have a capital stock 
are restricted by law from paying any more than a rate of 
dividends to stockholders commensurate with the interest 
earnings of the nominal capital possessed. By referring to 
the reports of the twenty-nine life companies authorized to 
do business in New York State on January 1 last, it will be 
found that, with assets aggregating $491,487,7 19, the stock- 
holders’ interest in such companies is represented by a 
combined capital of but $4,290,500, and the dividends paid 
last year, representing the entire annual profits of stock- 
holders, amounted to $329,091, or not one-tenth of one 
per cent of the funds held by the companies. Any one of 
the larger companies is liable any week, as past experi- 
ence has proved, to pay out fully as much as this entire 
amount in returns made to policyholders. It is not as 
generally known as it should be that life insurance com- 
panies are mutual in fact, as well asin name. Those com- 
panies that have stockholders, do not allow them any share 
in the profits of the business ; the companies are conducted 
purely in the interest of policyholders and act as custodi- 
ans of the people’s savings, and the funds thus accumu- 
lated are disbursed to their widows and orphans when the 
insured die, or to the insured themselves when the years of 
debility arrive. 

Taxation of life insurance funds, like the accumulations 
of other savings institutions, is a tax upon thrift and 
economy, and is nothing more or less than taking the 
money of a dependent class who should receive public 
sympathy and encouragement, instead of having a penalty 
enforced against them for exercising prudence and fru- 
gality. 

Any attempt to agitate a plan for taxing money accu- 
mulated for the benefit of widows and orphans, held in 
trust by life insurance companies, makes plausible the tax- 
ation of all similar funds, and the principle applies to 
benevolent associations of any description. Why should 
a lodge that assesses its members for the purpose of rais- 
ing a fund for sick and indigent members, or for the fami- 
lies of deceased ‘members, contribute a portion of such 
benevolent fund to the public revenue? And the same 
principle holds true, with equal force, as regards life 
insurance companies. Such a plan indorses dual taxation, 
for ifa man puts his money into an insurance institution 
whose trust funds are taxed, and paysa personal tax besides, 
he unwittingly incurs a double rate of taxation. 


—<$<—<—_—_— 


It has been demonstrated before this time, that life insur. 
ance reserves, which have been chosen by certain “ econo. 
mists’ as a basis of taxation, are simply contributions to 
losses paid for convenience before the losses occur. On 
this subject Col. Jacob L. Greene, president of the Con. 
necticut Mutual Life, has written: 

Insurance simply apportions the infliction of loss among many, instead 
of leaving itonone. It has nothing to do with wealth, earnings or produc. 
tion, except by its machinery to make the whole community share in each 
member's loss of such wealth. It does not restore that which was de. 
stroyed. To take asa tax any portion of the money used to adjust the 
distribution of the loss, either increases the loss to the community who 
suffers it for the individual, by making them pay the tax in addition 
to their payment of his loss, or leaves by so much the loss on the indi- 
vidual. Either way it is destroyed property, not property in existence 
and use, which is the occasion and subject of the tax, and the amount of 
destruction apportioned among the community is the measure of the tax. 


/ The general system of taxation is to tax a man upon 
what he owns—that is to say, what he is worth. His debts 
are first deducted from his possessions, and he is taxed 
upon what is left. Now the reserves of life insurance com. 
panies, which constitute necessarily the greater part of the 
accumulated funds, are the debts or obligations of the 
companies, and are so charged against them in the official 
reports required to be made to the insurance departments, 
| By the last report of the New York Insurance Department 
it is shown that of the $491,000,000 assets held by life com- 
panies admitted to this State, $409,000,000, or nearly eighty. 
four per cent thereof, represents their liabilities or debts 
that will have to be met in the future, and the surplus 
over the liabilities is shown to be about $81,000,000. Look. 
ing at life insurance companies, therefore, even as is fre- 
guently unjustly proposed, in the light solely of ordinary 
business corporations, any tax upon the general funds 
could only fall upon the surplus, and the surplus being 
largely composed of real estate already taxed, dual taxa- 
tion would be the unjust result. Life companies are taxed 
at present upon their business in the various States, and it 
is the net profits from such business that serve to swell the 
funds of these companies. Such a tax upon beneficent 
institutions has been questioned at times, and any addi- 
tional taxation would be manifestly unjust to the public, 
whose savings compose the financial ability of life com- 
panies. ' 

The president of one of the great New York life com- 
panies said to us a few days ago: 

Volumes could be written on the injustice of taxing the funds of life 
insurance companies and other savings institutions. In the first place, 
any principle applying to the taxation of savings funds cannot ignore the 
accumulations of benevolent associations and friendly lodges of all 
stripes, and by what right should any association assessing its members 
to accumulate a fund for mutual benefit, pay out a part of such fund as a 
public tax? Life insurance companies are acknowledged to be merely the 
custodians of the people’s savings funds ; they collect such money from a 
community of persons and disburse the savings, with accumulated inter- 
est, to individuals in the hour of need. If life companies were money- 
making institutions, giving a liberal share of the proceeds of the business 
to their stockholders as profits for the use of their capital, taxation of the 
funds invested would be a proper question for consideration. But our 


life companies are entirely mutual in their practices, as many of them are 
in name, and are conducted exclusively in the interest of policyholders, 





An individual taxed for his income may put his money into a savings 
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institution, whose funds are taxed, and encounters double taxation at 
once, and thereby he is unjustly treated by the State. In fact, the system 
of dual taxation would govern any plan to tax the funds of savings insti- 
tutions, like life insurance companies or banks. A great proportion of 
the funds of life insurance companies are invested in the securities of 
railroads and other business corporations, and of course there are taxes 
paid upon the bonds which they hold. Let us refer, for instance, to a 
particular investment in which many of our life companies are largely in- 
terested—I mean the bonds of the New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad. The Central Railroad pays taxes on its entire property to the 
State, and to tax the investments of life companies and banks represented 
by the bonds of this railroad company, would be admittedly unfair. The 
principle in the example I have cited applies very generally to other in- 
vestments of life companies. We hold some shares of bank stock; and 
the capital stock of the bank being taxed by law, how can it be asserted 
that the money represented by the securities we hold remains untaxed ? 
It is specious to refer to the funds of life companies as ‘‘ untaxed wealth,” 
for the assets of life companies comprise the contributions of policyhold- 
ers, and do not represent production of wealth except as coming from the 
people, and any proposition in the direction of taxing the ‘‘ accumulated 
capital” of these companies, as hinted at by Mr. Coleman, is fallacious. 


Briefly putting it, to tax life insurance funds is nothing 
more than retaxing the property earnings of the people— 
in fact, the more Saving, economical and deserving class 
of the public. It is the duty of the State not to hamper, 
but to encourage life insurance, and to induce men to be 
thrifty and frugal. 





CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 





SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION, 
(Continued.) 

From 1870 to 1872 several cases of spontaneous ignition, accompanied 
by explosions of hydrocarbon vapors, occurred at the Wood Preserving 
Works at San Francisco, The manager of the works, J. C. Woods, gave 
the results and particulars of the accidents, and an explanation of the 
successful remedies applied, at a meeting of the California Academy of 
Sciences in 1873, from which the following extracts are taken : 

The hydrocarbon vapors used for the preservation of wood are obtained 
by the distillation of coal tar. 

A brick pit is attached to each two stills to hold the hot pitch product 
as itruns from them. This pit has an opening in the side for access, anda 
ventilating chimney through which the vapors from the pitch pass off into 
the atmosphere. The opening for access to the pits is closed by an iron 
door. The tar used is made at the gas-works in that city. The stills 
used have a capacity of from 1200 to 1800 gallons. 

In the progress of the work, the still containing the coal tar is run until 
the thermometer on the top, near the man-hole, indicates a heat of from 
200 to 212 degrees Fahrenheit. At this heat the liquid pitch is allowed 
to run from the still to the pitch pit ; as it cools it becomes solid. 

From the time the thermometer in the still indicates a head of 420 de- 
grees Fahrenheit until after the time of letting out the pitch, the cocks 
remain open in the vapor pipe connecting the still with the wood-preserv- 
ing tank, 

Until April, 1872, this letting out of the hot pitch was attended with 
danger of fire, because of the tendency of its vapors to spontaneous com- 
bustion. 

If running the still daily, such accidents would occur three or four 
times a year. The vapors from the pitch in the pit, as they passed out 
from the ventilating chimney, were yellow, being the vapors of the naph- 
thalin oils contained in the coal tar. The combustion would take place 
after the pitch had been running freely from the stills for some minutes. 
It was always accompanied by an explosion, loud enough to be heard 
across the street and strong enough to force away the wooden braces 
placed against the iron door. Pieces of timbering in the pitch would take 
fire and burn until extinguished. 

From the time the fire is extinguished under the stills to the time of 





letting out the pitch, there is always an interval of fourteen hours. The 
furnace of the still is always closed with an iron door and clayed up, 
There is a strong draft up the chimney of the still. 

The top of the ventilating chimney of the pitch pit is as high as that of 
the fire chimney of the still; and there is always a strong draft up this 
chimney through the crack between the iron door and the brick work of 
the pitch pit. A person standing at the iron door would not smell any 
of the vapor of the pitch. 

The distance from the outlet of the pitch-pipe of the still to the furnace 
door of the still is not less than twenty-two feet. At the time of the 
last explosion the furnace of the still had been carefully examined before 
the pitch was let out; no remains of fire were found there, nor was there 
any other fire in the building. The hour was ro A. M. on Sunday, the 
works not being in operation. 

This property of heated hydrocarbon vapors to spontaneously ignite 
after absorbing a certain quantity of atmospheric air is not generally 
known, 

The remedy devised by Mr. Woods is simple and complete. It con- 
sists in the introduction of a small quantity of water into the pitch-pit 
while the pitch is running from the hill. The hot pitch vaporizes the 
water ; the yellow vapor from the chimney is changed so to white vapor, 
and the desired safety is obtained, 

Too much water must not be put into the pit at one time or the pitch 
will boil over—not a dangerous but a troublesome result. 

Mr. Woods had noticed that the hydrocarbon vapor would eat away in 
holes the seat and valves of composition globe valves, and whenever this 
took place, steam was liable to leak into the wood-preserving tank dur- 
ing the process of vaporizing the wood. He noticed that whenever the 
steam did so leak, the influence of the hydrocarbon on the wood was 
destroyed. ’ 

This led him to try with success the experiment of the effect of steam 
on the vapors of the pitch. Since April 28, 1872, when the remedy de- 
scribed was first applied, not a single explosion has occurred in the 
works. The water is supplied through a half-inch iron pipe connected 
with the city mains, and regulated by a cock. Mr. Woods has reason to 
believe that the vapors from a combination of coal tar and petroleum are 
more liable to spontaneous combustion than the vapors from coal tar 
alone. ° 
The spontaneous ignition of petroleum benzine, also a light hydro- 
carbon, has been observed on different occasions. There seems no doubt 
that this phenomenon is caused by static frictional electricity. Bruno 
Kerl, in an excellent article on petroleum, describes the following case 
which occurred at a dyeing and scouring establishment in Berlin, where 
a silk dress soaked in benzine ignited spontaneously. On investigation 
it was found that neither a light nor a fire of any kind was in the building 
at the time; but a workman had just removed the dress from the benzine 
receptacle, and was rubbing it vigorously with his hands to remove some 
spots, when it burst into flames. 

If, as there can scarcely be a doubt, these spontaneous ignitions are 
caused by e'ectricity, this hazard can be overcome by constantly keeping 
the air in such establishments in a moist state, which may be accomplished 
by keeping large water receptacles in the rooms where the benzine is 
used or by using large steam atomizers, C. JoHN HEXAMER, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., November 20. 

(Zo be continued.) 





MISCELLANY. 


THE IMPURITY OF CITY AIR. 


The Meteorological Society of London during the space of two years 
instituted observations on the rain and fog in London. These investiga- 
tions were conducted under the care of Dr. W. J. Russell, and possess a 
great interest not only to those engaged in the question of the abatement 
of smoke, but also to every sanitary student, since it immediately con- 
cerns the improvement of the air of large cities. These two branches are 
closely connected with the extent of gas consumption, and with the sub- 
stitution of gas and coke firing, in place of the hitherto customary coal 
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firing. In the first place, however, it becomes necessary to closely ex- 
amine the existing circumstances, and to ascertain the influence exerted 
by the consumption of the usual combustibles upon the operation of rain 
and fog. As might have been expected, Dr. Russell found, according to 
The Journal of Gas Lighting, that the rain of said city contained a larger 
amount of impurities than that of the country ; this same state of affairs 
was found by Tissandier of Paris, who ascertained that the impurity of 
the air increases with the density of population. From this may be con- 
cluded directly, that the freshness and coolness of the air of a city, either 
during or immediately succeeding upon a fall of rain, must be ascribed 
to the washing which it receives by the pure distilled water from the 
clouds, Dr. Russell gathered his samples of rain at three different sta- 
tions in the city, to wit, near the hospital of St. Bartholomy, in the north- 
west district and in Hackney, It would have been more desirable if the 
suburban stations had been more numerous and farther apart from each 
other, so that the relation existing between the purity of the rain and the 
then prevailing direction of wind would have been more plainly per- 
ceptible, 

The city samples of the rain were always more or less contaminated 
with soot, of a disagreeable taste, and generally contained twice as great 
a quantity of contaminations as those from the suburban stations, Ac- 
cording to this, we may presume that the rain effects a local washing of 
the air, and the impurities at the time found in the latter are returned to 
their place of generation. An incidental transport of the latter from one 
district to the other by the effect of wind, is strongly influenced by the 
rain. 

We, therefore, have here a large field of investigation to ascertain the 
simultaneous effect of wind and rain upon city air, so far as concerns the 
mutual position of dwelling and factory districts. 

It may be concluded from Dr. Russell’s report that the air of London 
is not alone dirtier during dry weather than during rain, but also, dry air 
generally coming from the east, where a greater number of industrial 
factories, which largely impurify the air, are situated, that when no local 
fall of rain occurs the air of the city is more largely impure. 

The contaminations generally found in the rainwater of large cities 
consist in greater part of sulphates and chlorates, and their relative pro- 
portions largely vary in the different localities generally speaking. City 
rainwater would only after being diluted with almost an equal quantity of 
pure water be of the same condition as that caught in the suburbs. It 
was also found that summer rain is more impure than one occurring in 
winter—a downright contradiction to the old accepted view that a pure 
city air can be produced simply by the removal of smoke, 

The quantity of the salts found was at the station of St. Bartholomy 
three times, and at the other stations twice, larger in the six summer 
months than in the winter months, and the sulphates were found in sum- 
mer in greater quantity than the chlorates, The apparently greater con- 
tamination in summer can be ascribed to the greater evaporation, and the 
predomination of the sulphates is most probably due to the increased 
decomposition of animal and vegetable substances, 

If, according to this, the winter air appears to be much purer, the 
question might be asked what becomes of the great quantity of impurities 
resulting from the combustion of coal, which by the enthusiastic advo- 
cates of the abatement of the smoke nuisance are quoted at thousands of 
tons. The deception may perhaps be explained in the following manner : 
It may be possible that the rain is more impure in summer, because at 
this season fewer precipitations take place, and a rain occurring at this 
season washes from the atmosphere the therein suspended quantities of 
dust which arose, due to the enormous traffic upen the dusty streets of a 
densely-populated city. In winter, however, the air, between the occur- 
ring precipitations, has not the opportunity of being charged with so 
much dust, and the impurities then found are chiefly due to the burning 
of coal, especially since little dust arises on account of the more or less 
muddy condition of the streets. And in this manner the products of 
combustion, even if not the principal, are at least a contributing cause of 
the contamination of the air. 

The investigations of Dr. Russell furnish still more valuable material 
to the sanitary student. No acid was ever found in carefully caught 
samples of rain water—that is, no sulphuric acid, generated by the com- 
bustion of coal and gas, could ever be detected ; if, however, the rain was 
collected in an open vessel, and left in it for some time, acid was subse- 
quently found in it. This was not produced by the washing down of the 
particles of acid contained in the air, but from the washing of the soot, 
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which is found in large quantities in the air of large cities, This 
phenomenon is a notable confirmation of the view entertained by gas-men, 
and on the other hand it contradicts the pessimistic opinion of persons, 
who in the substitution of gas for coal only see the exchange of one 
pernicious evil for one still more objectionable, because invisible : ; and, 
indeed, Dr. Russell asserted that the overcoming of the soot would pre. 
vent the acid wastings, which at present cause the destruction of every 
object exposed to its operation, 

By summing up the deductions from the above observations, we are 
forced to the conviction that the idea of correcting and sustaining the air 
of large cities at the same degree of purity of country air is illusory. The 
fact had been observed many times that the air of London at an early 
morning hour in summer is frequently as fresh and invigorating as it was, 
say, at the times of the Romans. It is possible at such times to see the 
mighty city from some elevated point of a suburb in its whole circumfer. 
ence, and a walk through one of the parks is exhilirating to anyone who is 
accustomed only to see the streets filled with people and carriages of all 
kinds, At such times we will frequently hear the assertion made by en. 
thusiasts that such a bracing, pure air might be had both night and day if 
the smoke could be abated. Enticing as this view is, it will remain a 
thing ‘‘ devoutly to be prayed for,” if we take into consideration the re. 
sults of Dr. Russell concerning the sulphates and chlorates occurring in 
summer. Samples of rain from Horsham, Sussex and Dartmoor contained 
most decidedly less sulphates than those collected in London, and it is 
not very agreeable that one is forced to the conclusion that the decompo- 
sition gases of animal and vegetable substances formed the source of 
these components, and before the rain could operate upon them, they 
partly formed the air -reathed by the city inhabitant. It cannot be for a 
moment open to doubt which kind of impurity of the air is preferable by 
the city inhabitant, whether that produced by the combustion gases in 
winter or the dust impregnated with putrefaction gases in summer; and 
even the soot would assuredly be preferred to the latter if it could be 
proven that the acid property of the former would contribute to the 
organic dust particles floating in the air. The air of London exerts a 
chemical as well as physiological influence. The acid washed out from 
the soot doubtless attacks marble and many other bodies exposed to its 
action, and kills many kinds of plants; on the other hand, it is conceded 
that the danger of an unfavorable course of a surgical operation is greater 
by thirty per cent in London than in other hospitals in the country, and 
this difference can most justly be ascribed to the greater quantity of germs 
of disease and poisonous constituents of the city air, and it can safely be 
accepted that if the air of London would no longer be contaminated with 
the smoke, another much more dangerous form of contamination would 
prevail, for the abatement of which there is far less hope than for the re- 
moval of smoke. It is not improbable that in the course of time the 
efforts to suppress the smoke will be more or less successful ; concerning 
the material of combustion for factory and domestic purposes, a success 
in this direction is closer at hand than is believed by many, because the 
advances made heretofore will assuredly be excelled by those yet to be 
made from this time to the close of the century, 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Insurance Supervision for the District of Columbia, 
WASHINGTON has been notorious as the home of ‘ wild-cat” insurance 
companies, and as the base of operations for foreign companies to do an 
underground business in this country. This is due to the fact that there 
is no insurance supervision in the District of Columbia, and no laws 
regulating the transaction of insurance business. Congress legislates for 
the District, and is, therefore, responsible for leaving the door open for 
the admission of fraudulent concerns. The following petition, originat- 
ing with the Anglo-American Fire Insurance Company, has recently been 
circulated among the insurance companies of Washington for signature : 


To the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress : 

Your petitioners, incorporated fire insurance companies of the District 
of Columbia, respectfully represent that at presént there is no law enacted 
by Congress for the organization and supervision of fire insurance com- 
panies in this District, adequate in its provisions to guard and protect the 
public from the impositions of unsafe and unreliable fire insurance com- 
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panies ; that the States have provided departments for the examination 
and certification of insurance companies, but that in the District of Co- 
lumbia any association of individuals may undertake the business of fire 
insurance, and that there is no provision of law by which it can be ascer- 
tained whether the reputed company has or has not the capital and assets 
which it may advertise and hold out to the possible deception of the pub- 
lic; that it has been found necessary in most of the States to require of 
fire insurance companies at least $200,000 of capital to be fully paid up 
in cash and invested in specified public stocks, bonds and mortgages and 
other securities, and to require certain ratios of assets and liabilities, all 
of which are wholly wanting to the law governing companies organized 
under existing laws for the District of Columbia, Therefore, your 
petitioners humbly pray the enactment of such law by Congress as will, 
in all respects, require of fire insurance companies organized in this Dis- 
trict the same standard of solvency and character of assets and liabilities 
as is required by the laws of New York, Massachusetts, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania and other States, and that an insurance department be required 
to be organized which shall in all respects exact and compel the observ- 
ance of the same safeguards which the States require from companies 
organized under laws of the States; that fire insurance has become so 
intimately connected with commerce that the Congress of the United 
States ought to declare by law that insurance is a part of the interstate 
and foreign commerce, and to provide a department at Washington for 
the supervision of all insurance companies doing business in any two or 
more States of the Union. And your petitioners will ever pray. 


The Anglo-American itself is charged with being a ‘‘ wild-cat” by some 
of our contemporaries, but if it is pushing this petition in good faith, and 
is really anxious for the passage of insurance laws for the District of Co- 
lumbia, it would look as though the management had confidence in their 
own resources, and had come to stay. It is to be hoped that Congress 
will give serious attention to this subject and pass such laws as will per- 
mit only legitimate and trustworthy companies to conduct operations at 
the Capital of the nation, 

H. H. Finley, manager of the Anglo-American, sailed for Europe on 
Thursday of last week for the purpose, it is stated, of arranging for a 
transfer of the interest of the English stockholders of the company to 
other more enterprising and liberal hands. We would suggest that if 
Congress fails to pass the laws desired, and the Anglo-American is 
anxious to bring itself under the supervising authority of insurance de- 
partments, it will be accommodated by Superintendent McCall at any 
time that it tenders a deposit of $200,000 and shows aclean record. Until 
it does lawfully enter some State, it will be compelled todo an under- 
ground business, and will continue to be looked upon with suspicion. 
The petition above quoted indicates a desire on the part of the manage- 
ment to come within the fold of legitimate companies, and these should, 
as a measure of self-protection, unite in urging Congress to pass the re- 
quired laws. 5 





New York Bowery Fire Insurance Company. 

Ir has been very well known that the Superintendent of Insurance recently 
made an examination of the New York Bowery Insurance Company, and 
also that he made some criticisms regarding certain methods of doing 
business, Notwithstanding his criticisms of practices, he gave the company 
acertificate to the effect that it was not only entirely solvent, but bad a surplus 
of $219,665 over and above its liabilities. This is the material point with 
which the public is concerned, and as long as the company is in a position 
to fulfill its contracts it matters litthke what methods may be adopted in the 
general management of its affairs. The Bowery and the Pacific have united 
their forces for the transaction of their agency business under the title of 
the New York Alliance, and this necessarily brings about some complica- 
tions in the keeping of accounts, but for the home business, each company 
acts independently of the other, The report of the Commissioner gives 
the Bowery credit for $860,244 of assets, while its liabilities, including 
capital, are but $640,479, leaving a surplus of $219,665. The capital stock 
of the company is $300,000. 





Joint Accident Insurance for Partnerships. 
Tue Accident Insurance Company of North America has just introduced 
an entirely new, though very simple, feature into the system of accident 
insurance which strongly recommends itself to the commercial and pro- 
fessional community. It is that of granting joint policies of insurance 
against accidents on members of partnership firms, whereby the whole 
members of the firm are included under one policy; and in the event of 
tither member dying from accidental causes, the amount of the policy is 





payable to the survivors. The cost of a policy of this kind is consider- 
ably less than if each individual member were to insure himself, and the 
result is the same so far as the partnership is concerned, inasmuch as the 
whole sum of the policy is available on whichever of the firm may first be 
a victim of fatal accident. To Mr. Rawlings, the managing director of 
the Accident Company, is due the origin and introduction of this very 
attractive aad simple method, and we understand he is amplyfying the 
channels in which it can be further applied.—A/ontreal Gazette. 





Commissioner Tarbox on Assessment Insurance. 


AFTER having examined the assessment life associations in Massachu- 
setts, Insurance Commissioner John K. Tarbox, in recognition of a gen- 
eral public desire for information about co-operative insurance, has 
published a report on the system, from which extracts are given below: 

‘*Insurance that does not insure is dear at any price. Insurance that 
costs beyond the needs of safety is an unjust burden. That system is the 
best which combines safety with the minimum of cost. The old system 
is, humanly speaking, safe; if it is too expensive, and cannot reform the 
fault, some other system that can provide safety with less cost will super- 
sede it, but, to rival the old, the new must prove itself safe as well as 
cheaper, * * * 

‘The legislation of last year gave legitimacy to life and casualty insur- 
ance on the assessment plan, and reduced it to some subjection to order, 
Previously, it was carried on irresponsibly, without law and reckless of 
law, and without method. Engaged in it were some honorable and intel- 
ligent persons, and others not intelligent nor honorable. The facility for 
forming associations, and the absence of any law binding the managers to 
any responsibility, were availed of by unprincipled men to set on foot for 
their personal profit enterprises that were swindles upon the simple 
public. Adventurers from other States came here for that purpose. 

‘Under cover of the statute a large number of associations were organ- 
ized chiefly by persons with a speculative purpose. A few were mutual 
in organization and on the simplest plan. The majority were organized 
as close corporations, or with a nominal capital, to enable a few individ- 
uals to own the business as their personal property, and appropriate its 
income, the insured not being admitted to any participation in the gov- 
ernment or profits of the corporation, Two of these adopted ‘plans to 
accumulate a reserve or safety fund in an unauthorized manner and for 
an unauthorized use. Several of the associations resorted to the ‘club 
plan,’ by which a portion only of the benefit was made payable to the 
beneficiaries of the deceased member, while the rest was divided among 
the survivors of the club. The object of the scheme was to attract 
members by the temptation of the chances of profit from the early death 
of associates. These and other methods of the majority of the associa- 
tions were not authorized by the law of their creation, and were in con- 
travention of the general insurance laws. But meanwhile a considerable 
body of the people, innocent of willful contempt of the law, had become 
concerned in the associations, and in sympathy for their interest the legis- 
lature saw fit to condone these offenses, and has legalized the business of 
life insurance on the assessment plan, as provided in chapter 183 of the 
acts of 1885. Thus this plan of insurance in Massachusetts had an 
illegitimate birth and much ill-nurture ; but the law has adopted it, and 
offers it a fair trial of its worth. 

‘The original idea of assessment life insurance was of the simplest. It 
was mutual assurance, benefits payable on the death of a member from 
moneys thereafter collected from the survivors—no accumulated fund or 
other financial provision to secure the payment of the promised benefits— 
the insured member to pay, besides expense dues, only the actual cost of 
his insurance, as determined by actual death losses, and not payable until 
after the death. This distinguished it radically from the elder system, 
under which the insured pays in advance a fixed sum, computed to be his 
share of a fund sufficient to pay death claims as they shall accrue, the 
expense cost of the business, and to guarantee the ability of the company 
to meet its policy obligations, near and remote, involving the accumula- 
tion of a large cash reserve beyond the needs of immediate disbursement. 
Whether a life company is so established as to make reasonably sure the 
performance of its engagements with its policyholders, is answered by an 
examination of its assets and investments, its selection of lives, its pre- 
mium rates and its liabilities. This, upon the assumption of integrity and 
sound judgment in the future conduct of its affairs, and subject to the 
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uncertainties which attend all human institutions. No such answer can 
be predicated of a company on the assessment plan, at least not until it 
has a reserve sufficient under its system to supply any deficiency that may 
eventually exist in its assessment resources. Confidence in such a com- 
pany rests solely upon the probability that it will be able to collect future 
assessments of an amount equal to its promised benefits, and this ability 
depends on whether it shall maintain its membership by the retention of 
old members and the acquisition of new. Without other pledges of sta- 
bility a company so constituted cannot safely be relied on for life insur- 
ance, however it may serve as temporary insurance. It is the difference 
between a tenancy at will, which may terminate at any time, and an ab- 
solute estate for life. Intelligent promoters of the assessment plan now 
admit the radical defect of the original scheme as a permanent system, 
and seck expedients to remedy it. They concede, what heretofore they 
denied, that a reserve is an indispensable factor in any safe scheme of life 
insurance ; but they insist that the conservative function of such a factor 
can be performed by a reserve much less in amount than the old system 
demands. The emergency fund provided by the statute, though not a 
reserve in the technical sense of the term, it is claimed, may be made to 
perform that function. * * * 

‘*While the law cannot by any provision make sure the future of an in- 
surance company on the simple assessment plan, it can and ought to 
provide effective conditions to enable and compel the company to perform 
its obligations which fall due while it lives. How important that matter 
is is painfully enforced by the fact that two of these companies have be- 
come insolvent within the year, with upwards of eighty unpaid claims for 
death benefits, aggregating $250,000, involving sore disappointment and 
distress in as many dependent families and homes, The emergency fund 
and the provision by which such a company may be enjoined from further 
prosecution of its business whenever it fails to pay due claims, are means 
to that end. A further reasonable provision of law would seem to be that 
these companies, especially such as are organized and conducted as close 
corporations for the profit of the corporators, should have a guarantee 
cipital for the protection of policyholders, as mutual life companies are 
required to have until they accumulate a surplus sufficient to protect their 
liabilities. 

‘‘Upon the subject of a proper gradation of assessment rates by compa- 
nies on this plan, I remarked in a communication to the last legislature : 
‘That the assessments for the death benefit or insurance-paying fund 
shall be proportioned to the relative expectancy of life of the several 
members in accordance with mortality experience is an essential condi- 
tion, properly to be enforced by law.’ 

‘‘ The legislature did not incorporate such a provision in the law, and 
the matter is left to the discretion of the companies. How wisely they 
shall employ that discretion will importantly affect their success. The 
“* step-rate,” whereby the insured pays for each year of his insurance the 
assessment rate proportioned to his age in that year, is the equitable and 
logical one. Furthermore, it is my conviction that no life insurance com- 
pany, except on the plan of an adequate reserve, can permanently prosper 
on any other assessment basis. * * * Aside from an honest and capable 
business management and just assessment rates, important conditions of 
success with an assessment company are a moderate death rate, which 
implies a judicious selection of lives, the foundation of all successful 
general life insurance; a substantial maintenance of membership, 
whereon depends its financial ability ; prompt payment of claims, which 
is demanded by good faith to its members. When such a company fails 
in these particulars, it forfeits its title to confidence. To enforce these 
conditions is the object of recent legislation. The law in effect proposes 
that no company unable to comply with these conditions shall continue 
to do business with the public. 

“*The contract must be absolute to pay a specific sum upon the happen- 
ing of the contingency it insures, The law does not, as it could not well 
do, compel an absolute provision for the payment, nor make individuals 
of the corporation personally liable: that were incompatible with the 
nature of the transaction. But when the corporation cannot perform its 
contracts, it must stop business ; that inability exists when its member- 
ship so declines that the assessments, together with any available reserve, 
prove insufficient to pay in full the benefits contracted for; and the law 
judges that when the corporation falls into such a condition, public con- 
siderations forbid that it should longer be allowed to disappoint the 
public with promises it cannot fulfill. * * * 

“It is disputed whether a certificateholder in these companies is legally 





liable to pay assessments properly made for the payment of losses jn. 
curred while his certificate remains in force, independent of his with. 
drawal or surrender of his certificate subsequent to the death for which 
the assessment is made. He ought to be so liable, and if the liability is 
now doubtful it should be affirmed by positive legislation. The friendly 
societies of England, which are insurance companies, but not on the 
assessment plan, cannot do business until they obtain the certified 
approval of a designated public official to their rules, regulations, tabular 
rates and contracts. To that complexion it may sometime come with us, 
But, as yet, the State does not attempt by law to protect the citizen from 
his own improvidence. He must rely on his own prudence. The Com. 
missioner can only advise any person proposing to insure, that he intel. 
ligently inform himself of the contract he is invited to make before he 
makes it, or he may suffer the burden of a bad bargain as penalty for his 
ill-used liberty, from which the law will afford no relief. The price of 
liberty to the individual is responsibility for the consequences of its use, 
* * * The Commissioner is often importuned to give advice or opinion 
in regard to the merits of this plan of insurance or of particular compa. 
nies. This he declines to do as not within the duties or proprieties of his 
place. His duty is to take order, so far as able, that the companies obey 
the laws enacted for their government, and to publish, as occasion seems 
to call, pertinent information of their aftairs. This duty it has been his 
sedulous endeavor to discharge. What a company has done, and the 
facts of its present condition, he can, to a degree, know and certify; 
what it will do, he has no superior gift or knowledge to foretell.” 





A Singular Accident Causes a Law Suit. 

TueE Travelers Insurance Company has been sued for the recovery ofa 
claim said to have been incurred under rather peculiar circumstances, 
Senator E. M. Madden of Jamestown was called on one night by a friend 
after he had retired, and, arising to meet the caller, he tripped overa 
cuspidore and fell heavily to the floor. He appeared to receive fatal 
injuries by the fall and he never left his bed until carried away for burial, 
Mr. Madden was insured for $10,000 by an accident policy in the Travel- 
ers, and his heirs having made demand for the insurance money and the 
company refusing to pay the full claim, suit was brought during the past 
week to recover the full amount of the policy for $10,000 from the com- 
pany. The plaintiff in the suit is Mrs. A. H. Ten Broeck, a daughter of 
the deceased man, and she claims in the complaint that her father’s death 
was a direct result of the accident. 

It is understood that the company alleges, on the other hand, that Mr. 
Madden’s health was very poor, that if he had not been diseased and 
feeble he never could have sustained serious injuries from the fall, and 
that the case is a fit one for compromise. Whether the suit has been 
brought for effect or will be determinedly pressed is a question that time 
will solve. 





Wife’s Policy Intact from Judgment Against Herself and Husband. 


EDITORIAL reference was made last week to the decision of the New York 
Court of Appeals in the case of Baron vs. Brummer e/ a/, whereby it has 
been decided, by that high court, that a policy owned by a wife shall not 
be applied to satisfy a judgment obtained by « creditor against herself 
and her husband conjointly. The decision is in accordance with the laws 
of the various States and of Great Britain, holding that the proceeds from 
a life policy should go to the exclusive benefit of the beneficiary, and in 
view of its importance as governing the issue of a joint judgment obtained 
against the beneficiary and her husband, the insured, we print the full 
text of the opinion this week, as follows: 


Court of Appeals. —Samuel Baron, respondent, vs. Aaron Brummer ¢ a/, 
appellants. Miller, J. 

This action is in the nature of a creditor's bill brought by the plaintiff 
for the purpose of charging a policy of insurance, taken out in favor 0 
the defendant Peane Brammer, the wife of defendant Aaron Brummer, 
upon his life, with the payment of a judgment recovered by plaintiff 
against said defendants. 

The policy was issued on the 12th of May, 1868, and was payable on 
the 12th of May, 1883, or sooner if her husband should die in the mean- 
time. 

It was proved on the trial that there had been paid in premiums on the 
policy the aggregate sum of $5,896.97, which the court found was paid by 
defendant Aaron Brummer, out of his funds and property. It also ap- 
peared and was found, that $357.40 was paid by defendant Joseph Hem 
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feld, at the request of Peane Brummer, There was also a finding by the 
court to the effect that there was paid on said policy in excess of $500 in 
each year the sum of $1,338.60. The court also found as conclusion of 
law that the policy was assignable, and that the plaintiff had a lien upon 
the same, and directed that a receiver be appointed, and that the defend- 
ants Aaron and Peane Brummer assigned the policy to the receiver. 
Exceptions were taken to various rulings of the court upon the trial, and 
the defendants Aaron and Peane Brummer appealed to the General 
Term of the Supreme Court, where the judgment was affirmed and an 
appeal was taken to this court. 

In order to obtain the moneys arising from the policy it must be 
assigned by the defendants or by operation of the decree appointing the 
receiver and directing the assignment. 

The current of authorities has been uniform in favor of the position 
that policies of this character are not assignable. 

Eadie vs. Slimmo, 26 N. Y., 10; Barry vs. Equitable Life, 59 N. Y., 
594; Barry vs. Brume, 71 N. Y.. 262; Wilson vs. Lawrence, 76 N. Y., 
585; Brummer vs. Cohn, 86 N. Y., 11. 

In Brummer vs. Cohn, supra, an action was brought by the plaintiff to 
set aside an assignment of this identical policy, and it was held that it 
was not assignable save in the cases where assignments are authorized by 
statute. 

Under that decision this policy was not the subject of assignment by 
Mrs. Brummer, and such being the case it is very clear that the court 
could not by decree compel her to assign what has been determined in 
this court to be unassignable, or by operation of law appropriate the 
avails of the policy the same as if it had been assigned for the payment of 
the debt of the assignor. 

There is no force in the position that this policy is a chose in action as 
to creditors and can be reached by the appointment of a receiver in proceed- 
ings for that purpose. The law of 1840, chapter 80, exempts policies of 
insurance on the life of the husband for the benefit of the wife from the 
claims of the representatives of the husband or of any of his creditors, 
except where the amount of premium paid exceeded a certain sum per 
annum, and this provision was followed subsequently by amendments of 
a kindred character which established a settled policy of the legislature 
to relieve life insurance policies in certain cases from the payment of the 
debts of creditors. Under these various provisions it was the intention of 
the legislature, as settled and determined by the courts in the cases 
already cited, that such policies should not be subjected to the lien of 
creditors, either of the husband or the wife; as to the former by the ex- 
press words of the statute ; and as to the latter by the determination of the 
courts; and there is no ground for claiming that either the policy or the 
proceeds which might arise from the same before such payment is made, 
are subject to be reached in advance by a creditor, or that the policy can 
be assigned and held by the decree of a court of equity for the benefit of 
creditors, until it becomes due and payable. 

The question whether after the money has been paid and the avails in- 
vested in other property, which could be so reached, is not now presented- 
Whether it could be thus appropriated, can have no effect upon the de- 
termination of the question now before us. The rights of the parties as 
they now exist are the subject of consideration, and not any changed 
condition which may arise in the future. The fact that the judgment is 
against both husband and wife, does not affect the question arising as to 
the rights of the wife, nor are they changed because she has no children. 
The statute makes no exception which has in view any special change of 
circumstances, and it must be held to apply generally in all cases. The 
act of 1879 (chapter 248), which authorizes the wife to assign the policy 
with the consent in writing of the husband, can have no effect upon the 
exemption, because the judgment is against both the husband and wite. 
It has no application where there has been no assignment with the con- 
sent of the husband. 

It is insisted by the respondent’s counsel that the amount of the pre- 
miums paid upon this policy forbids that it be regarded, as against the 
plaintiff, as issued under the act of 1840 and the amendments thereof ; 
and reliance is placed upon the provisions of chapter 187, iaws of 1858, as 
amended by chapter 656 of the laws of 1866, amending the act of 1840, 
which provides that the sum insured in the case of a policy taken out un- 
der the statute shall be applied to the use of the widow free from the 
claim of a representative of the husband or any of his creditors, but that 
such exemption shall not apply where the amount of premium annually 
paid out of the funds or property of the husband shall exceed $300, and on 
the subsequent statute (chapter 277, laws of 1870), by which the limit of 
the premium is increased to $500, and it is provided that the exemption 
‘shall not apply to so muth of the premiums paid in any one year as shall 
be in excess of $500. 

These provisions together will not bear the construction contended for. 
The effect of the act.of 1870 was that the policy was to be exempted from 
creditors or from any person claiming under the holder unless the amount 
of annual premium exceeded the sum of $500; and where the amount paid 
out of the funds or property of the husband was over $500, the lien of the 
creditors might attach to the excess of premium so paid. Beyond this no 
lien or claim could exist in favpr of creditors and no action could be 
—_—-* for the purpose of reaching any portion of the amount in- 
sured. 

Although the policy was taken out in 1868, yet the debt of the plaintiff 
was contracted in 1876 as the law stood at that time. The payment of the 
premium in each year constituted a new contract. The statutes which re- 
Jate to the subject, and which amended the original act, are mere en- 












abling laws and relate only to the remedy. They are, therefore, constitu- 
tional and valid, so far as they affect the obligation of the contract. 

The claim of the plaintiff that he is entitled to any excess for annual 
premiums paid over $300 or of any other amount, is not well supported. 
As we have seen by the act of 1870, the excess on which a creditor may 
obtain a lien must be over $500, and as the debt was contracted in 1876, 
and no excess over $500 was annually paid after that period, no claim is 
established by the plaintiff on account thereof, 

There is another ground which interferes with the right of the plaintiff 
to enforce his lien as to the excess of premium paid annually over $500. 
There was no proof to show that any of the premiums were paid by the 
husband. The only proof on the subject is the introduction on the trial 
of the statement of the insurance company showing the amount of premi- 
ums paid in cash on account of the policy. It does not appear that any 
of these were paid by the husband, and the finding of the court that the 
premiums were paid by the defendant Aaron Brummer, out of his funds 
and property, is without sufficient evidence to support it. 

To this finding a proper exception was taken. 

As the evidence stood, we think the court erred in denying the motion 
of the defendants’ counsel to dismiss the complaint. 

The judgment should be reversed and a new trial granted with costs, to 
abide the event. All concur. 





Coinsurance Agreement. 

THE following coinsurance agreement is being considered for adoption 
by the New England Exchange, and the Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore Tarift Associations, and copies have also been forwarded 
to other associations. It appears that the companies will have to exer- 
cise more or less discretion in the application of the terms of agreement 
to different classes of propertyowners. The compact is intended to in- 
duce business houses of reputable standing to carry full insurance : 

‘“*From and after , 1886, all the ratings theretofore made or 
thereafter to be made, unless otherwise specified, shall be based on the con- 
dition that the property to be covered shall be insured to at least eighty per 
cent of its value, or in default of such insurance, the assured shall be a 
coinsurer for any deficiency, or pay an increased premium as per the fol- 
lowing table: For insurance or coinsurance to 75 per cent of property 
value, add to rate 5 per cent ; to 70 percent, add 10 per cent; to 65 per 
cent, add 15 per cent ; to 60 per cent, add 20 per cent ; to 55 per cent, add 
25 per cent ; to 50 per cent, add 30 per cent. No insurance to be per- 
mitted for les§ than 50 per cent of the value of the property to be covered. 

**In the event of an agreement between the companies and the assured 
for an insurance exceeding 80 per cent of the value of the property to be 
covered, the assured shall be entitled to a reduction from the published 
rate as follows: For insurance or coinsurance to 85 per cent of property 
value, deduct from rate 5 per cent; to go per cent, deduct ro per cent; 
to 95 per cent, deduct 15 per cent; to 100 per cent, deduct 20 per cent. 
In consideration of the rate at which this policy is issued, it is understood 
and agreed that the assured will insure the property hereby covered to 
atleast per cent of the value thereof, or in default of such insurance 
he shall be a coinsurer for any deficiency ; and that in case of loss this 
policy shall be settled accordingly.” 








Some Interesting Evidence as to Incendiarism. 
At Chicago an interesting trial has been going on the past week bringing 
out details of a conspiracy to burn property to obtain insurance money. 
It is the trial of Peter Frankenback, the president, and Nicholas Simon, 
the secretary, of the Kappes Furniture Company, corner of Twenty- 
second street and Blue Island avenue, charged with arson. The first wit- 
ness on the stand was Fire Marshal Meyers, who testified that on March 
9, the day after the fire, he made an examination of the premises, and 
found a pile of boxes and rubbish, covered with oil and varnish, in the 
cellar. The second witness was Jacob Grieb, the watchman of the ware- 
house, who testified that on the Thursday before the fire he discovered a 
quantity of varnish, which someone had poured on the wagon floor, to be 
on fire. After putting out the fire, he went down-cellar and found that the 
bungs in the varnish barrels had been loosened, and part of the varnish had 
run on the floor. Hethen told Frankenback about the fire and the barrels 
in the cellar, but was told that it would not have mattered much, as there 
was $7000 insurance on the warehouse and business was dull. After this 
affair he told Frankenback that he would not stay in the building alone at 
night any more, but was told that he could have another man for company, 
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Saturday night Frankenback and John Kock, the assistant, came to stay 
with the watchman. About ten o’clock Frankenback proposed that the 
three go to a saloon and have some beer. After drinking a glass around 
he disappeared. Kock then went away,and the watchman returned to the 
building alone. Immediately upon entering he found it to be in flames. 
After the fire was extinguished he went down-cellar and found that all the 
varnish barrels had been turned over and the varnish had all run out. At 
this point the court adjourned, and continued the case till Tuesday, the 
prisoners being held in $5000 bail each. 





Test of Hand Grenades at the Novelties Exhibition. 


Tue American Architect of Boston having commented on the general 
worthlessness of hand grenades, was taken to task by the manufacturers 
of some of these ‘‘ soda water bottles.”” The following letter to the editor 
of that journal sustains the position it has taken, and adds to the volume 
of testimony we have printed regarding the untrustworthiness of hand 
grenades as a means of fire extinction: 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., November 21. 


In view of your remarks last week relative to the merits of hand 
grenades and similar appliances for extinguishing fires, your readers may 
be interested in the results which attended some very fair tests, which 
were made at the Novelties Exhibition, recently held under the auspices 
of the Franklin Institute in this city. 

The tests were conducted by the superintendent of the fire patrol of 
Philadelphia, who insisted upon having the conditions as nearly as pos- 
sible like those which actually attend incipient fires, the only class, of 
course, over which it is claimed that such limited appliances have any 
control. I say as “‘ nearly as possible,” because the make-believe fire in 
an open lot has after all the very great advantage of getting rid of its 
smoke, which every fireman knows to be about the most serious obstacle 
he has to encounter. 

All that was insisted upon was that the fires should be about as hot as 
incipient fires really are, and no hotter. 

Ot course the exhibitors came well provided with tar barrels and oil 
cans, and laughed at first at the idea of any test performed without these 
time-honored auxiliaries, but the tests were made without them all the 
same, and failed one after another as each was tried. Only one exhibitor 
was spared the humiliation of seeing the smouldering fire still smoulder 
on when he had done his best to stop it, and that was the one who de- 
clined the test, saying with delightful frankness that he wasn’t going to 
let the Franklin Iastitute make a —— fool of him. . 

What you say about the desirableness of having something, even this 
little, at hand in case of accident is just and to the point. and there is 
little doubt that the manufacturers of these extinguishers will continue to 
prosper and to be of use, but there can be no harm in knowing just where 
the truth lies, after all. Yours very truly, 

L. W. MILLER, 





The Province of Co-operative Life Insurance. 


THE question of the legitimacy of the so-called charitable and benevolent 
institutions has recently assumed considerable importarce from the fact 
that the Superintendent of Insurance is making preparations to prosecute 
them. The first company to resist the action of the department furnishes 
a three-column article to prove that it is a legally organized body. The 
sections of law under which this corporation assumes to act, and on 
which the article dwells at length, are the very ones on which opinions 
have been given by Judges Thayer, Strother, Gantt, Turner and Black, 
which at once and unmistakably decide that these companies are not in 
accordance with the law. 

The Commissioner of Insurance calls especial attention to the decision 
given by Judge Thayer of the St. Louis Circuit Court at the October term of 
1882. The case is State, ex re/. Circuit Attorney, vs. Farmers and Mechan- 
ics Mutual Aid Association. Judge Thayer held that the only question 
at issue was whether the acts of February 8 and March 8, 1881, concern- 
ing charitable and benevolent associations, exempted such associations 
from the operations of the insurance laws. The opinion reads : 

“If the acts of February 8 and March 8, 1881, were framed for the re- 
cognition of this class of work as in itself charitable and benevolent, then 
the respondent is engaged in a lawful business. If, on the other hand, 
the law-makers intend to declare that associations of the kind referred to 
must be engaged in some other specific charitable or benevolent work for 
the amelioration of the social, moral or intellectual condition of their 
members, and that the power to make assessments to pay benefits to 
members and their families when sickness or death supervenes might be 
exercised as an incident merely to such other charitable work, then the 








respondent’s operations do not seem to be within the purview of these 
acts, because the incidental power to provide insurance for members of 
the association is the only power that the association exercises or ate 
tempts to exercise in its corporate capacity. 

“‘ After a careful consideration of the matter, I am of the opinion that 
even under the acts of February and March, 1881, the insurance feature 
which charitable and benevolent associations are authorized to adopt isa 
mere incident to some other benevolent work in which the association is 
primarily engaged. In other words, an association can not be formed 
under this law for the sole purpose of furnishing protection to its mem. 
bers and their families against the risks of sickness or death.” 

The Superintendent of Insurance is most anxious to exemplify his con. 
struction of the law, and is making every effort to obtain a policy which 
has been filled out and issued by one of those companies, that he may 
prosecute at once.— St, Louis Globe-Democrat. 





MERE MENTION. 


—R. A. Waller, a prominent Chicago underwriter, was in this city last 
week, 

—It is estimated that the hull losses on the great lakes for the past sea- 
son will aggregate $650,000, while cargo losses will reach $300,000, 

—The Fire Underwriters Association of Indiana has elected Milo E, 
Lawrence its president. Mr, Lawrence is the State agent of the Firemans 
Fund Insurance Company. 


—lIn the case of George E. Detwiler against the Western Manufacturers 
Mutual of Chicago, in which he was given damages to the amount of 
$16,273, a new trial has been granted. 

—Albert A. Wilson of Washington, president of the Firemens Insur- 
ance Company of that city, has been appointed by the President to be 
United States marshal for the District of Columbia. 


—The Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Company has decided to offer to 
its agents two prizes, being one of $100 and one of $25, for the best and 
second best written paper on the subject of plate glass insurance. 

—George T. Wilson, the faithful secretary to the vice-president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, arrived in New York by the steamship 
Umbria of the Cunard Line on Sunday, after a three months’ trip in 
Europe. 


—The examination of W. H. Beekman on the charge of arson is in 
progress at Sharon Springs. Heowned astore in the block where the fire 
in that place originated a few days ago, and is accused of having caused 
the conflagration. 

—W. H. Buckley, the New York and New Jersey insurance broker, who 
has gained a reputation as an ‘‘underground” insurance operator, has 
been sued for abandonment by his wife. She alleges that her husband 
receives from $8000 to $10,000 a year, and she has asked for $75 a week 
for the support of herself and children. 

—C. S. Mason, who has been compact manager of what is known as 
the Central I!linois Compact, stationed at Bloomington, II]., has made 
an engagement with the Guardian of London, and takes charge of its in- 
terests in the States of Iowa, Minnesota and Missouri. Mr. Mason’s 
headquarters will hereafter be at Des Moines, Iowa. L. H. Ticknor of 
Springfield is successor at Bloomington. 


—The candidates for chief engineer of the fire department of New Or- 
leans in the coming election are Thos. O'Connor of Columbia Company 
No. 5, the present incumbent, Thos. O'Neil of Phoenix Company No. 8, and 
Mike Ray of Mechanics Company No. 6. Captain O'Neil is now chief 
of the Exposition Fire Department and Police; Mike Ray has served in 
the capacity of assistant engineer, and has acted as chief several times. 


—On Monday the resignation of Monmouth B. Wilson, superintendent 
of the New York Fire Patrol, was reported by the patrol committee to 
the New York Board of Fire Underwriters, and the resignation was 
promptly accepted without debate. There will be no superintendent 
appointed to fill the vacancy. The patrol companies are in charge of 
their respective captains, and no general executive officer is now de 
manded. The captain of the Murray street station, Abram Hall, is the 
next officer in seniority. He is a veteran fireman of long service in the 
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fre department and fire patrol. His company is quartered in the business 
section of the city, where the most important duties are required by the 
prompt use of patrol covers in the dry-goods and other wholesale dis- 
tricts, in which much valuable property is stored in small areas. 


—The partial destruction by fire of the rear of the building, 340 West 
Baltimore street, occupied by different manufacturing and trading firms, 
has brought out the interesting fact that the building was the first piece 
of property insured by the Firemens Insurance Company of this city when 
it commenced business in 1826, The policy was No. 1, and it has been 
renewed for sixty years continuously, without loss to the company.— 
The Baltimore Underwriter, 

—J. W. Fitzpatrick has been appointed special agent by John L, 
Stearns, general manager of the Mutual Life Insurance Company for the 
maritime Provinces of Canada. Mr. Fitzpatrick has been most success- 
ful as general agent in the lower Provinces for the Confederation Life of 
Canada, and has taken hold for the Mutual Life with a determination to 
exceed, if possible, his former reputation as a careful, conscientious and 
capable solicitor.— Zhe Weekly Statement, 


—The McGraw saw-mill at Bay City, Mich., owned by Birdsall & 
Barker, was burned last week. It was located at the extreme south end 
of the city, and was the largest on the Saginaw river. At the time of its 
erection, 1872, it was the largest concern of the kind in the world. It had 
an annual capacity of 40,000,000 feet of lumber, besides lath, staves, head- 
ing and shingles. The loss is $150,000, on which there is an insurance 
of $100,000, distributed in various companies. It employed 150 men. 


—The president of the New Hampshire Club has appointed the follow- 
ing named gentlemen to confer with the authorities of the State and insur- 
ance board to determine what, if any, action can be taken to harmonize the 
present difficulties between them relative to the insurance deadlock, to en- 
able all to secure such amount of insurance as they require: James A. 
Weston of Manchester, Charles H. Bell of Exeter, P. C. Cheney of Man- 
chester, John W. Sanborn of Wakefield, Charles H. Bartlett of Man- 
chester. 

—In the trial of Mrs. Cecilia B. Chauncey against the Hillsborough 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Neshanic at New Brunswick during 
the past week, there was some spicy testimony. Mrs. Chauncey sues to 
recover the insurance on her burned property, and the company has 
charged her with setting fire to the house, Daniel Snowhill, a former 
New York hotel proprietor, as a witness, related a shooting escapade in 
which he and the widow Chauncey were concerned in earlier days, and his 
former intimate companionship with her. 

—Ina recent paper on ‘The Economy of Vice and Crime,” Dr. Brig- 
ham said: ‘‘ The alcoholic road to self-extermination is one of the most 
speedy ways of destroying the weak and inferior, and although some who 
select this road are brilliant specimens of mental power, yet, as a whole, 
they are weak and unworthy of preservation. Intemperance, though do- 
ing much harm, also does great good. The certainty and celerity with 
which intemperance destroys the weak and wicked classes of society fav- 
orably recommends it over the ordinary methods of to-day in the adminis- 
tering of justice.” 

—Underwriters and merchants have learned an interesting lesson from 
the adjustment of losses in the recent Farwell block fire. It is said that 
the appraisers from the various companies reported that hardly a dollar’s 
worth of stock could be saved. A representative of a certain New York 
firm however was given permission to employ workmen to pick out the 
tuined stock, and after steaming or drying much of it, such as appeared 
salable was sent from the drying-room to a store-room. A few days ago 
an auction sale was announced, and the redeemed stock, which packed 
the room, was sold for sums aggregating over $15,000. Moral: Hard 
work will accomplish a great deal, and a dollar of salvage is a dollar 
gained. 

—On Sunday there was much excitement in Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
by the sudden cessation of the natural gas supply in very cold weather. 
Thousands of dwellings were left without fire or provision therefor, with 
the thermometer nearly down to zero, and many of the mills were com- 
pelled to close down in part. It is said that considerable loss has been 
Sustained as well as great inconvenience suffered. The different compa- 
nies are all hurrying up new lines of pipes, and the work of making con- 
nections is given as the cause of the short supply. By next week the 
work will be finished, and after that time no further trouble is appre- 









hended. Pipes are laying to Rochester and other places. As regards the 
inconvenience experienced, one report says: ‘“ Many families went to 
bed to keep warm or visited the houses of their neighbors who still use 
the old-fashioned fuel coal. No suppers could be cooked, and the 
restaurants using coal did a very large business. The hotel guests aban- 
doned the hotels, and no evening services were held in the churches, 
Factories which run all night had to shut down, and it is thought that 
considerable loss will be incurred by the glass-houses and pottery from 
the cooling of the pots and kilns. 


—The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania last Thursday dissolved the 
following insurance companies of the State, against which action has been 
brought by the Attorney-General: The Freedom Mutual Aid Society of 
Kautz, Farmers and Mechanics Mutual Aid Association of Liverpool, 
Codorus Mutual Aid and Life Association of York, Columbia Mutual 
Aid Association of Philadelphia, Central Pennsylvania Mutual Aid 
Society of Mount Pleasant, Adams Mutual Relief Association of Littles- 
town, Guardian Mutual Aid Society of Pine Grove, Harrisburg Mutual 
Benefit Association of Harrisburg, Live Oak Mutual Aid Association of 
Lebanon, Mifflinburg Mutual Relief Society of Mifflinburg, American 
Mutual Aid Society of Lebanon, Prudential Mutual Society of America 
of Harrisburg, Sun Mutual Relief Association of Selin’s Grove and the 
Safety and Mutual Assessment Life Assurance Society of Harrisburg. 


—The underwriters have presented H. R. Williamson, captain of the 
fire patrol of Worcester, Mass., with a gold watch, chain and charm in ap- 
preciation of his services. The presentation was made on the tenth anni- 
versary and supper last week. Captain Williamson, in giving a brief 
sketch of the progress of the fire patrol company since its organization, 
said that in ten years there have been 499 bell alarms, 699 still alarms, nine 
American District and 118 telephone alarms; a total of r294 alarms. On 
property damaged there has been an insurance of $3,900,179, and a total 
loss of $848,345.77. The patrol has used 410 extinguishers, put out 176 
fires and spread 2453 covers—1523 on insured, and 849 on uninsured 
property—and eighty-one roof covers. The time of duty was 705 hours and 
forty minutes. Extra duty, 866 hoursand twenty-one minutes. Buildings 
to the number of forty-seven have been destroyed, ten lives have been lost 
and 116 animals have perished. There had been over 40,000 visitors at 
the house during the decade. 

—A correspondent asks the question: ‘‘If the London Fire Department 
is a paid department; if it still uses hand engines, or whether steam en- 
gines are employed?” The answer to this is that the department employs 
a large number of men who are fully paid. It also employs many hand 
engines, and when these are in service men are selected from the crowd to 
man the brakes. These men are called ‘‘ pumpers,” and are paid by the 
hour for their services. There are many excellent steam engines in the 
service, but their efficiency is frequently marred by the fact that Captain 
Shaw insists upon their employing very small nozzles or, as he calls them, 
‘*branch pipes.” A half-inch stream is his main reliance in extinguishing 
fires. His equipment of the London Fire Department is now being very 
seriously criticised by the papers of London, mainly for the employment 
of hand engines and the use of small streams. In the recent great fire in 
that city he had thirty or more steam engines employed at one time, but 
the fire, nevertheless, got away with him, mainly because his use of water 
was so niggardly, 

—The Cincinnati Price Current calls to mind that ‘‘ a number of years 
ago there was a fire in a homceopathic drug store on Main street, in this 
city, and, although the damage by fire was very small, a claim for a con- 
siderable amount was made for smoke damage. Immediately homceo- 
pathic drug stores were placed on the prohibited list. Smoke damage was 
something not to be thought of in the settlement of a fire loss. Since that 
time, however, the companies have become more accustomed to claims for 
damage by smoke, and such claims have been allowed where there were 
fires in leaf tobacco warehouses, cigar stores and factories, malt houses 
and several other descriptions of risks. Recently two extraordinary claims 
for smoke damage have fallen under our observation. One was ina dry- 
goods store where the fire damage was less than $100, and a claim of some 
$25,000 was made. This claim was settled by arbitration at $5500. The 
other was in a little corner grocery store where matches ignited and did, 
perhaps, $10 worth of fire damage, A claim of $500, which was about the 
same value of the stock, was made. As yet no settlement has been made, 
but all the claimant has to do to recover the full amount he asks is to get 
itinto one of our courts and before an intelligent jury of his countrymen,” 
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Nov.18,’85 German, Pittsburgh .. . 200,000} 141.02 
Nov. 5,'85 Girard F, and M., Philadelphia 300,000} 280.46 |*Oct., 85 

Hartford, Hartford . 1,250,000] 198.35 |*July,’85 

Dec. 4,’85 Home Mutual, San Francisco 300,000] 183.60 |f Nov. ’8s5 
Nov.10," 5 ‘ 
Dees see Ins. Co. of North America, Phila.... 3,000,000 | 204.29 oo "8s 
Oct, 7,’85 Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila... 200,000] 194.71 |*July, "85 
i Manuf. and Merchants, Pittsburgh. 250,000 | 136.27 “aly. "8s 
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204,000 . July, "85 
1,000,000 y *july,’85 
1,000,000 .73 |*July,’85 

200,000 .94 |*July,’85 


200,000 .67 |*July,’85 
200,000 .53 |tApr., ’85 
200,000 jr |*July, ’85 
150,000 .24 |* July, ’85 


“ 


e 


1,000,000 .94 |*July,’8s5 
3,000,000 : 
400,000 " July, '83 
200,010 .72 |* Sep. ’85 


- 
° 


28." Mechanics, Philadelphia.........-.. 250,000] 136.68 |*July, ’85 
get go Mercantile Cleveland_... 200,000} 118.43 y 
Sep. 7,85 Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston 400,000] 143.15 |* May,’8s5 
Oct.31, "85 Merchants Providence 200,000] 126.53 |*July, ’85 

aie The Merchants, Newark . 400,000} 185.18 |* july, 85 
Sep. 13,784 Michigan F, and M., Detroit 200,000} 120.52 
a Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee... 200,000] 427.86 |*July, ’85 
Dec.24,’84 National, Hartfo 1,000,000} 142.57 |*July, ’85 

, Neptune F. and M., Boston 300,000] 116,13 +, 85 
Nov.30,’85 Newark, Newark 250,000} 219.15 | Jan., 85 
Oct. "gs New Hampshire, Manchester. 500,000} 142.81 |*Jan., 85 
Oct. 7,85 North American, Boston... 200,000} 123.79 |*Apr., '85 
Oct.29, ’85 Northwestern National, Milwaukee 600,000] 135.65 |*Oct.,’85 

.29, '85 Orient, Hartford. 1,000,000} 107.34 |*July,’85 
| Nov.16,’85 Pennsylvania, Phila 400,000 | 325.44 |* Sep., 85 
Don sites Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 200,000 99.11 |* July, 84 
INoy 25,’85 Peoples, Pittsburgh 200,000] 121.52 |*July, ‘85 

i Phoenix, Hartford.... 2,000,000] 138.63 |t Oct., ’85 
\Dec. 2,’85 Prescott, Boston. . 200,000} 107.79 |*Oct., ’ 
lev .so. 8s Providence- Washington, Providence 400,000] 105.27 
| Nov.23.’85 Reading, Reading 250,000} 137.16 | 
\Nov 19,'85 Security, New Haven . 200,000] 122.40 | 
ae Spnngfield F. and M., Springfield .. 1,000,000 | 123.64 | 
\Nov. 6,’85 Spring Garden, Philadelphia 400,000] 192.61 
Oct ‘20.85 St. Paul F, and M., St. Paul 500,000] 153.32 
lOct. 28,’85 Sun, San Francisco. 300,000] 115.22 
ica "85 Traders, Chicago.... 500,000} 161.37 

7h Union, Philadelphia #.. 375,000] 101.25 

Union, San Francisco . 750,000] 115,09 
Nov.17.8 United Firemens, Philadelphia. .... 300,000} 117.24 
Oct <7hes Washington, Boston........-------- I 1,000,000] 105.56 | July, ’84 
Rovan te Western, Pittsburgh.... 300,000] 124.21 |* May, ’85 


Kings County. 150,000 .52 |*July, 8s 
Knickerbocker .. 210,000 .54 |*July,’85 
150,000 .69 |*July,’85 
300,000 .so |* July, 85 


a 
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100,000 89 |*July,’85 
200,000 54 |t july, ’85 
250,000 35 |*Jan.,’85 
200,000 69 |*July,’85 
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Merchants -.... 200,000 kK 
Metropolitan Plate Glassa 100,000 81 |*July,’85 
Montauk 200,000 .24 |* July, ’85 
Nassau.....-- inbaaiadeee, 200,000 .4t |*July,’85 








200,000 .o5 |* july, 85 
New York Bowery 300,000 .g2 |*July,’85 
New York Equitable _... 210,000 .79 |*July,’85 
New York Fire 200,000 04 |* Aug. '84 


Ps 





500,000 .29 |*July,’85 
350,000 88 |*Uct.,’85 
200,000 31 |*July, 85 
200,000 75 |* July, 85 


200,000 .67 |* July,’ 85 
150,000 d * july, ’85 
1,000,000 .o9 |*July, 85 
200,000 : July, ’85 


RK 


200,000 .78 |*July,’8s5 
200,000 77 \*Aug.,’85 
200,000 3 *July,’85 
500,000 J Aug.,'85 


3 
7 
5 
5 
5 
° 
3 
5 
5 
5 
3 
5 
° 
3 
4 
5 
5 
2 
5 
3 
4 
5 
5 
5 
4 
6 
6 
a 
5 
3 
6 
5 
5 
6 
5 
3 
3 
5 
3 
2 




















350,000 ; +» 784 
200,000 J *July, 85 
100,000 06 |*July,’85 


Oct. ~— English Companies Doing Business in New York. 





250,000 y *July,’85 
10 300,000 *Aug.,’85 
50 250,000 71 |*July,’85 


Dec, 1,’85 Par : 
Aug.14,'85 NAME OF COMPANY. Value of e Latest Price. 
Oct, 21,’85 Stock. 


oun wen 


os 





























Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. Clay of Lgnlietcccscoceee 
Com ial Union... ercece 

, a ire Insurance tion 
| Boot | Divipexn Sportal Viennese 
Value ¢| Pain. Lancashire.......-.------ 

(a 
Per$x00,| Liverpool and London and Globe.... 
= I, Date. |\Per Ct London Assurance 

1885. 7 


5 
London and Provincial 
North British and Mercantile 





Capital 


NAME OF COMPANY. Paid up. 


Par Value 
of Stock, 
e Price of Latest 
Sale of Stock. 
(Per Cent.) 








British America, Toronto ...... $500,000 | $188.61 leJuly.’ 85 3 
W T 400,000} 150.9% [July "84 12 


a 
4 CO 
ur 














*Semi-annual. f Quarterly. $ One percent each month. § On increased capital. a De- oyal 
voted exclusively to insuring plate glass against breakage. ¢ The Manufacturers and Build- | Sun Fire Office........-...---..-- 
ers pays two per cent quarterly. d@ Marine only in New York State. ¢ Prices below include | Scottish Union and National. 
in some instances the price asked, and not necessarily an actual sale, United Fire Re-Insurance.......... 
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